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CAVE OF THE ELEPHANT, BOMBAY. 


A GARDEN IN WINTER. 


A prakr little lady, as sweet as the May, 

Said she meant to plant flowers the whole live- 
long day. 

**The weather is cold, and ’tis winter, I know, 

But [ll try it,” said she, ‘‘and I think that 
they’ll grow.” 


Rivien the baby fell down she was first to his aid; 
She gave him a kiss, did this sweet little maid. 
**Jump up and don’t ery, for I love you,’ said 

she; 
And so ’Johnny-jump-ups bloomed gayly, you 
see! 


“Twas a chill winter’s day, and yet once in a 
while ‘ 
_A sunflower blossomed, and that was a smile— 
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Sweet peas were her thank you, and other kind 
words, 

And the songs that she sang fluttered light as 
the birds. 


The house was a garden. The light in her eyes 

Made it blossom with daisies in spite of chill 
skies; 

And, when grandmamma said there was some- 
thing to do 

Forget-me-nots started, so gentle and true! 


This dear little lady, as sweet as the May, 
Went about planting flowers the whole livelong 


day. 

“*You’re a flower yourself,’ said her mother at 
night; 

**My dear little Heart’s-ease, my Lady’s De- 
light.” A. H. B. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 
BY JEAN K. BAIRD. 


ING MIDAS of Lydia, was an avaricious 
king. He taxed his people in order 
that he might fill his storehouses with 

gold. Room after room was piled with the 
precious metal, yet Midas was not content. He 
must have all gold. 

It chanced that it came to Midas to do a 
kindness to Silenus, who was tutor to Bacchus. 
The royal pupil being grateful, promised to 
grant whatever wish Midas would make. At 
this the king flung himself at the feet of Bacchus 
and eried, ‘‘Grant me that whatever I touch 
may be converted into yellow gold.” 

Bacchus said that the request would be 
granted, and Midas returned to his palace, happy 
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in the thought that he would possess the golden 
touch. 

The following morning, as he woke from his 
slumbers, he looked about him before rising. 
From his window could be seen the magnificent 
gardens rich with rare flowers and stately trees. 
Close at hand within his room were the most 
delicate laces and richest brocades which 
could be made within his kingdom. Uncon- 
sciously, he reached forth to touch the drapery 
about his bed. No sooner had his fingers 
touched it than it turned into shining gold. He 
sprang from his bed with a cry of delight. His 
treasure houses would be filled! 

Gold! gold! all would turn to gold for him. 
He could imagine nothing more desirable than 
this. The rugs, as his feet touched them, turned 
into the same golden substance. As he entered 
his bath, the water hardened into yellow drops. 
Yet he was overjoyed at the prospect of adding 
to his store. As he dressed, each garment 
changed to the precious metal. He turned from 
the royal bed-chamber to pass into the garden. 
At the entrance to the palace were planted 
roses, whose exquisite perfume filled the air 
with their delicate and subtle fragrance. Reach- 
ing up, he drew down a spray of flowers. At 
his touch it stiffened into the same lifeless shin- 
ing metal. Yet Midas rejoiced and was undis- 
mayed. Passing from flower to flower, he trans- 
formed them all into the hard, cold, lifeless 
substance. 

His new acquisition caused him to forget to 
eat and drink. The day had almost passed 
before he felt hunger or thirst. With his re- 
tainers about him, he seated himself at the royal 
banquet table. His spirits were high. He was 
elated with the experiences of the day. He had 
reason to rejoice. He alone possessed the 
golden touch. Yet a few days, and he would 
be richer than all other kings of the world. He 
laughed aloud as he raised his wine-glass to his 
lips, and spoke to the nobles of his court. 

“‘Drink to King Midas and his touch of gold, 
for there is nothing in the whole wide world 
so much to be desired as this yellow metal.” 
He raised his glass to his lips, but the wine had 
come under the influence of the magic touch. 
Goblet and drink had turned into gold. 

The servants bore in the meats and rare fruits. 
All which the earth could yield to tempt the 
appetite was there; but each, as it touched the 
lips of King Midas, was transformed. He arose 
from the banquet table with appetite unsatisfied. 
Yet he rejoiced, forgetting his physical discom- 
fort with thoughts of his great wealth he was 
gathering about him. As he passed through 
the corridor to his apartments, his face lighted 
up with pleasure; for the walls were of yellow 
metal, and the doors, as he touched them, turned 
to the same golden hue. As the hungry king 
sank to sleep under bedclothes of the precious 
metal, he whispered to himself, ‘‘There is noth- 
ing in all the world more to be desired than gold.’ 

The gardens were no longer a mass of beautiful 
flowers with rare fragrance. Birds no longer 
flitted from flower to flower. No dainty-tinted 
petals moved in the light breeze. Hach plant 
and tree and shrub was hard and yellow and 
cold. It was little wonder that the birds kept 
far from them. 

Days passed. No food passed the lips of 
King Midas. He grew thin and haggard. Yet 
his eyes glowed as he beheld the work of his 
magic touch. Golden grapes hung upon golden 
vines, and yellow apples were upon trees of the 
same hard metal. Yet the king gloated over 
his possessions and muttered to himself, ‘‘There 
is nothing in the world more to be desired than 
gold.” 


Even as he spoke, there came a cry of delight 
as a young girl with outstretched arms ran to 
him. She was his only child, whom he had not 
seen since the golden touch had been granted to 
him. She came flying along the path and flung 
herself into her father’s arms. He loved his 
little daughter. As his arms clasped tightly 
about her, he gave a ery of horror. His lovely 
child, with her bright eyes and pink cheeks, had 
turned into a lifeless statue. She stood im- 
movable in the pathway. He might as well press 
his lips against a bar of metal as against the 
cheeks of the golden figure. 

King Midas knew not what to do. How he 
hated the sight of the yellow metal which stared 
at him from all sides. One kiss from his daugh- 
ter’s lips, one tender touch of her baby hand, was 
more to be desired than all the gold in the world. 

Maddened with grief, he hurried forth to seek 
Bacchus. Throwing himself at the feet of the 
god, he begged him to take from him the golden 
touch. Moved to pity by the distress of the 
king, Bacchus bade him to bathe in the river 
Pactolus, and he would be rid of the power which 
had so soon become a curse. King Midas at 
once obeyed. After plunging into the river he 
hurried home. The golden statue of his little 
daughter stood immovable in the pathway. 

Rushing up to her and seizing her in his arms, 
he cried, ‘‘Bacchus has removed the curse of 
gold.”” What was his delight as he watched the 
pink come to the child’s cheeks, and heard her 
merry childish laugh. Folding her close in his 
arms, he whispered so low that she alone could 
hear, ‘‘The love of a child is to be more desired 
than all the gold of the world.” 


A RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS. 


Two eyes open to beauty and truth 
One tongue tuned to a song, 

Two hands waiting the bidding of love, 
Helpful the busy day long. 


One brain empty of selfish needs, 
Refusing to pamper a sorrow, 

Filled with the thought of neighborly deeds, 
Planning a nobler to-morrow. 


These things mix in the dish called a day; 
Lighten, as need be, with praying; 

Season most freely with wisdom and strength; 
Garnish with humor and playing. 


The King’s Own. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JEFF. 
BY FREDERICK EH. BURNHAM. 


of HARD night on the sea, lads!” said 
Captain Duncan, gravely shaking his 
head, “‘a hard night, and many a good 
ship is being tossed about.” 

“Ay, and we must keep a sharp watch,” 
said another sailor, warming his hands before 
the fire, “the ‘ Petril’ is somewhere within twenty- 
four hours of port and’”’— 

“And in danger of going to the bottom,” 
finished another. ‘‘There’s a terrible sea run- 
ning outside,” 

The little room where the half-dozen men 
were conversing was the life-saving station at 
Bristol, and the men were awaiting the return 
of the day-patrol whom they were to relieve,— 
as. brave and true-hearted men as ever followed 
the sea. Bitter cold was the north-east wind, 
but they -did not hesitate to face the blast. 
They knew that somewhere outside the harbor 


were sons and fathers who were battling with 
the waves, and they were not the ones to shirk 
their duty, however unpleasant. 

Captain Duncan met a man buried up in a 
huge ulster, who seemed to be likewise pacing 
the sands. 

“A rough night,” said the stranger, thrash- 
ing his arms. 

“That you, Jeff?” asked the captain, recog- 
nizing the man’s voice. 

“Jeff it is!’ replied the other, thrashing him- 
self more vigorously than ever. ; 

“And what are you here for?” asked the 
captain. ‘‘The place for women and men who 
are helpless is at home such a night as this.” 

“Ay! Ay!’ cried the man, hoarsely, “right 
you are; but I’m neither one nor the other. 
I’m a man to-night, captain.” 

“A man?” asked the captain, mockingly, 
“and can’t do honest work?” 

“You mistake me, captain,’ said the man, 
earnestly, “you mistake me, captain. True 
these latter years, and you know why,” he 
added sorrowfully, ‘but to-night I can hold 
my own with the rest of you.” 

“Well said, Jeff,” replied the captain, kindly, 
“well said, and before morning we may need 
you.” 

Something in the man’s manner impressed 
the captain that this indolent, good-natured 
man who loafed about the fish-houses year 
after year, avoiding anything that savored of 
work, save for the pleasure parties which he 
carried from point to point in his dory, who 
was a giant at the oars, was a different man to- 
night. 

For a few moments the two: men walked 
along in silence. Suddenly a rocket arose from 
the black expanse of angry waters. Both men 
saw it at the same moment, and each uttered 
the same words: 

“On Dread Ledge!’’ 

The rest of the men who were scattered along 
the beach likewise saw the signal of distress, 
and all were hastening to man the life-boat. 
And, when the captain and Jeff Drummond ar- 
rived, the boat was already at the water’s edge, 
ready to be pushed into the surf. 

Determination was written upon each face; 
but, in spite of all, they failed. The terrific 


combers hurled the boat back upon the sands 


with frightful force. Once, twice, and three 
times was the attempt made to launch it, and 
as many times were their efforts baffled. 

“Tt is impossible to get the boat through the 
breakers,” cried the captain, assisting in right- 
ing the long boat. 

“Ay, it is!” cried another, sorrowfully, “and 
some vessel going to pieces out yonder,—the 
‘Petril,’ mayhap.” 

“You give up too easily,’’ cried Drummond. 
“Tt can be done; and, if you men will go with 
me, we can save the lads yet.” 

“Jeff,” said one of the men, “Jeff, hold your 
peace. Let those talk who can act.” 

“Tm with you, Jeff,” said Captain Duncan, 
not noticing the remark. 

“With Jeff!” 

“Ay, with Jeff, boys! 
it again?”’ 

“TI!” said one. 

“And 12. 

And I!’ 

“And I!’ 

“Be ready with your oar, captain,” said 
Drummond, seizing his oar while the rest of the 
crew, save the captain, were pushing the boat 
through the first breakers. 

A moment more, and the men had scrambled 
into the boat and were ready with their oars. 


Who will attempt 


we 


ae eS 


a 


a ee | he 


Fd 


_ forgot his expression of determination. 
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“Pull, pull, for your lives, boys!” cried Drum- 
mond, as they shot over the third comber. 

Somehow the manner in which Drummond 
handled his oar inspired his companions with 
courage they had never known before. The 
boat fairly leaped through the water in the face 
of the howling tempest. On and on they sped, 
now receiving a drenching of sea-water, now 
speeding forward like some great sea-bird, 
which the sea, try as it would, could not hold 
baek. 

“Fast on the ledge!” cried the steersman, 
as they approached the wreck and the doomed 
vessel could be made out in the darkness. 

* “And the crew in the rigging!” cried the 
captain, shipping his oar and reaching for the 
life-line. 

“Steady, boys!” shouted the captain, stand- 
ing erect in the bow of the boat, ready to cast 
the coil of rope which he held aloft. 

Three times did he cast and-three times he 
failed. 

“Take my place,’ said Drummond, handing 
the captain his oar. Three times did the line 
encircle his head and then shot out with the 
swiftness of an arrow straight across the dark 
waters until it fell fairly upon the deck of the 
ship. The next instant it was made fast. 

“How many can you take?” shouted one of 
the sailors aboard the wreck. 

“Five men,” replied Drummond, assisting 
in dragging the first man into the boat. 

“Five men it is!’ 

Shortly was the life-boat on its way back 
across the troubled waters. It was a quick 
journey, for they were being driven before the 


_ gale and the great waves hurried them forward 
' at frightful speed. 


“Come back!’ 

The appealing cry of the sailors still rang in 
the ears of the brave crew. The boat flew over 
the waters none too fast, for every moment was 
precious; and, when they had landed the rescued 
men and faced the sea again, they pulled with 
the determination which had marked their 
first journey. 

Again was Drummond standing in the bow 
of the boat, ready to cast the life-line. 

Once he cast the line and missed; again he 
hurled, and again he missed. 

The moon glided from behind a cloud, and 
those who looked upon Drummond’s face never 
Like a 

giant he stood, the life-line encircling his head 
five times ere he sent it out, hissing and writh- 
ing like a serpent. 
“Hurrah!” 
Success this time. 
_ Once more were the sailors being hauled 
‘from the icy waters into the life-boat Two 
must be left, however. Clinging to the rigging, 
their cries followed the departing boat: 
“Come back!’ 
_ “Hold fast! We're coming for you!’ shouted 
Drummond, hoarsely. 
“They're lost!’ said one of the men, “we can 


_ never reach them again.’ 


“T come back!” cried Drummond. 
“Would you have us die?” asked one of the 


_ men, bending to the oar. 


“Ay, do your duty if it means death. Would 


_ you leave yonder men to perish this night?’ 


On the shore willing hands were ready to re- 


ceive them, and then was Drummond ready 
_ to make up the crew for the last trial. 


__ “Who will return with me?” he demanded, 
facing those about him. 

_ One man alone responded. 

_ “Vil go with you,” said Captain Duncan. - 

/ “Who else?” cried Drummond, roughly, “who 


else is brave? Do you understand that two 
men are in the rigging of yonder vessel and I’ve 
promised to return? What! No one else 
willing to go! Quick, men! Do you still hold 
back? Cowards!’’ 

“You can’t do it!’ said an old fisherman, 
laying his hand upon Captain Duncan’s 
shoulder. “It is impossible for a dory to live 
in such a sea.” 

“We're going!’ thundered Drummond, leap- 
ing into the dory which had been dragged from 
a neighboring boat-house. 

“Push us through the first two breakers, 
and we'll look out for the rest!’ cried the cap- 
tain. 

Out through the seething waters the little 
boat was guided by a dozen strong men until 
the waters broke over their heads. 

“Back! Back!’ shouted Drummond, bend- 
ing to his oars. 

Not once on either of the previous trips had 
Drummond exerted himself as at this hour. 
The strong oars of ash bent like reeds. The 
cords stood out upon his neck like whipcords, 
Captain Duncan was no less determined to 
succeed. The little dory fairly flew through 
the water as soon as they were fairly under 
way. 

“We're going ‘to pieces!’? 

The two rescuers heard the ery above the 
roar of the tempest. 

“Pull for your life!’ commanded Drummond, 
sending the boat forward with one of his mighty 
strokes. 

“Hold!” he eried, shipping his oars. “Keep 
the boat steady while I cast.” 

Straight for its mark the line shot out. One 
of the men upon the wreck managed to seize 
it and made it fast. And none too soon. 
Scarcely had the two men left the vessel when 
a terrific wave struck the ship, and the next 
instant the wreck had broken apart and was 
being carried swiftly away on the mountainous 
seas. 

All along the shore anxious eyes were keeping 
watch for the return of the voyagers. And at 
last they were seen, riding on the crest of a 
great wave. A dozen willing men ran out into 
the surf and laid hold of the little craft, guiding 
it safely into shoal water. 

Then a shout was sent up that was heard 
in the village more than a mile away. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah for Jeff! Hurrah for Dun- 
can!” 

Jeff Drummond settled down once more to 
his easy, indolent life. There are those who, 
knowing little or nothing of his life, consider 
him a worthless character. Well, it is true 
that he does little steady work; but those about 
the village who know the man are satisfied that 
he has performed his work, and they all honor 
him. 


THE COUNTRY BOY. 


I’m a country boy, and I know it; 

I have work to do, and I do it; 

And never a task my parents ask 

So hard that I cannot get through it; 

I can feed the chickens, and bring the cows, 

And tramp the hay in the steamy mows, 
And gather sheaves in dozens; 

T can work with a cheerful heart all day, 

And then in the dusk of evening play 
Around with my city cousins. 


Enjoyment? Who better can find it; 

Hard labor? But then I don’t mind it; 

For when the work’s done there are oceans of fun 
And jolly good times behind it, 


I blow the fluff-balls, and chase the bees, 
And climb like a squirrel the windy trees, 
And sing in the boughs like a linnet. 
And at noon or evening many a day 

On the level lawn we play croquet, 
And father and mother join in it. 


If you fancy the town, go to it; 

But I’m sure I never will do it; 

For better I love the field and grove, 

And the sweet air blowing through it. 

I own, in the city are splendid sights, 

There are walls ran up to dizzy heights, 
And beautiful jets of water; 

But better to me is a grand old tree 

That has braved the storms of a century, 
Than piles of stone and mortar. 


The dear old country, I love it, 
And I never will feel above it; 
The finer things that the city brings 
Are things I do not covet. 
So, then, in the country I mean to stay, 
Where there’s useful work to do each day, 
And the mind has full employment; 
And, if I should live to be a man, 
I will be a farmer if I can, 
Nor lack for true enjoyment. 


H. S. K., in Scattered Seeds. 


O past year is good enough for a standard. 
However well we lived in 1906, we must 
live better in 1907. When St. Gaudens, 

the famous sculptor, had unveiled a magnifi- 

cent statue in Chicago, a reporter said to him, “I 

suppose you consider this your masterpiece.” ‘ 
“T do not,’’ was the reply: “my next statue is 

always my masterpiece.” That is the way we 

should think of our years. Our next should 

always be our best. 
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THE SERMON SUITED SOMEBODY 
ELSE. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


EW people understand themselves thor- 
|i oughly enough to be conscious of their 
own unlovely traits of character. This 

seems unfortunate in some cases, and probably 
led Bobbie Burns to write the oft-quoted lines 


“OQ would some power the gift to give us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


A lawyer tells a story in illustration of the fore- 
going truth: 

‘““When I was young, my best client was a 
wealthy old lady, noted for saying caustic 
things about her acquaintances. 

*‘One Sunday morning, when I was staying 
at her house, she vilified one of her neighbors 
named Stamford without stint. By way of 
changing the subject, I proposed to read to her 
from a volume of sermons I happened to bring 
with me. She assented. I started at random, 
found a misleading text, and, when too late, 
discovered that I was in the middle of a ser- 
mon on the government of the tongue. 

‘*T was afraid she would think I had selected 
it to admonish her, yet I dared not stop for fear 
of seeming to make the offence more pointed. 
So I read on to the end, pretty sure that my 
reading would cost me a client worth $2,500 
a year. But, when I had ended, she simply 
said: ‘Thank you. It is an excellent sermon, 
and would fit my neighbor Stamford to a T.” 
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Let us not run out of the path of duty, lest we 
run into the way of danger. ; 
Row.zanp HI. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CRYING BOY. 
BY JOHN V. THORPE. 
Tue crying boy has gone away, 
I hope he’s gone for good; 


For crying when one’s twelve years old, 
To say the least, is rude. 


And rude boys are such nuisances, 
They make a noise and fuss 

For everything they cannot have, 
And get one in a muss. 


I like a boy with smiling face, 
And happy, kindly ways, 

Who, when he’s asked to do a thing, 
Without a word, obeys. 


That is the kind of boy who makes 
A good and noble man, 

Whom everybody loves and trusts; 
Be like him all you ean. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BAB’S LITTLE ELF-MAN. 
BY FRANCES HOWARD CARMAN. 

HE nursery light was very dim, and 
mother was sitting in a low rocking- 
chair beside Bab’s bed, singing in her 

sweet voice this song: 
“T met a little Elf-man once, 
Down where the lilies blow, 

I asked him why he was so small, 
And why he didn’t grow. 

He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 

‘’m just as big for me,’ he said. 

‘As you are big for you.’” 

“Oh, how funny that little man must be!” 
said Bab. ‘I wish he would come here!’ 

She lay quiet for some time, listening to the 
song and growing very drowsy. 

“Why, there he surely comes, mamma! See 
his funny pointed shoes, and that odd cap with 
the tassel on the top. 

“Tittle Elfman, won’t you tell me a story 
about your home? Mamma often sings about 
you; but she never tells me where you live, and 
what you do all day long.” 

“Well, you just come with me, and see for 
yourself,” said the elf, in a very little voice, for 
he was so small. 

Now this was one of the white elves who live 
on the earth’s surface, up in the treetops or 
down among the flowers. So he whisked Bab 
into a high poplar-tree. She sat there a while, 
rocking to and fro in the bright moonlight and 
looking far away. 

The trees were a sight to behold; for they 
were covered with these funny little beings, 
sitting swinging on the leaves or climbing up 
the trunk. Bab was so much interested watch- 
ing them that the elf beside her had to speak 
three times before she heard what he was say- 
ing. 

“Our queen is going to be married to-night, 
so we must go down and be ready to seé the 
procession,” said the little elf, in his small 
voice. . 

“Oh, goodie!” replied Bab, “that’s just what 
I want to see.’ And she jumped down right 
into a bed of flowers, and sat there looking 
around to see what would come next. 


GREENLAND KAYAKS AND WOMAN’S BOAT. 


She heard sweet, low music, and at the same 
instant saw an elfin band with their little fid- 
dles which were only about an inch in length. 

The bride and groom followed; and what 
a sight it was to see them! The bride was 
dressed in a fabric as fine as spider web made 
of gold, and a beautiful silver veil woven of the 
same fine material fell to the bottom of her 
dress. A wreath of the tiniest orange blos- 
soms was on her head, while in her hand she 
carried a bouquet of pure white violets. If 
Bab’s eyes had not been very sharp, she could 
not have seen these, they were so small, The 
daintiest little slippers peeped from beneath 
her dress as she walked. They looked as though 
they were made of white rose leaves. 

Bab was too much interested in the bride 
to notice the groom at first, but she was just 
turning to look at him when the band struck 
up another tune, and every one began to dance. 

“Oh, my!’ said Bab, ‘‘I believe that is the 
Elf-king’s tune mamma told me about. If 
it is no one can stop dancing while they play.” 
She was right about this, and could not keep 
her own feet still, but danced merrily in among 
the elfs. e 

“T can’t keep this up much longer,” thought 
Bab, after they had been dancing fully an hour, 
without the least sign of stopping. “If I can 
only get near enough to cut the fiddle strings, 
then they’d have to stop playing.” 

She danced around until she came where the 
band was, and reached out her hand to snap a 
wire; but dear me! the fiddle was so very small 
that it broke to pieces. Then she could hear 
the little elf crying as though his heart would 
break. Bab wanted to stop and comfort him, 
but her feet would not keep still. So away she 


went trying to snap more wires, and breaking. 


fiddles until they were all broken. Then she 
could hear nothing but the wailing of the little 
elves, as she opened her eyes and found mother 
just kissing her little girl good-night. 

“OQ mamma,” she said, “it is so funny in 
Elf-land!’’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CUBAN CHILDREN. 
BY ANITA LAWRENCE STERNE. 


HE majority of Cuban children are dark- 
eyed’ and dark-haired. Occasionally 
one sees a light-complexioned youngster,. 

but intermarriage can most generally be traced. 

The children of the rich are dressed much 
the same as those in the States,—in neat little 
linen sailor-suits and Russian suits,—and those 
of the poor are mostly dressed as God made 
them, setting aside the ever-omnipresent chain 
of colored beads around the neck, and the 
pendants dangling from their dark, well-shaped 
ears. In the country they play in the red sand 
before their rude thatched-roof bohios, or 
huts. They do not romp and play tag, and 
have jolly times as the American children do. 

The great sun is very hot over their heads, 
and their little limbs grow lazy, and often, as 
one gazes on these wee Cubanos, their little 
legs appear unequal to the task of carrying 
their brown bodies, the reason, perhaps, be- 
cause they have always ‘‘sat”’ so much, as their 
mothers and grandmothers before them. The 
Cubanos never walk if they have the necegsary 
pesetas for hire of a coche. 

I think a Cubanito is happiest when 
sucking a great piece of sugar cane, while his 
father is near, to keep whittling off a fresh end 
for him with his great machete. They have 
their little dogs to pet,—ittle curly, woolly 
things, minus a tail, the loss of which grows 
more prominent as the animal grows older, 
and his curly hair becomes straight and short. 

Rarely, if ever, does a poor child take a 
bath; but they are mostly so colored by sun and 
nature that dirt does not show. The rich 
country child plays with his nurse out under 
the orange-trees, and rides with his father 
through the tall sugar cane stalks, where he 
can see only ahead of him and behind, and the 
blue sky above. He looks with interest at the 
coffee plants and the young tobacco in his 


; 
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neighboring colonias, for he is told that 
some day he will be master of the plantation. 


He takes his shower-bath at noon, standing in 


a large, high-walled, tiled tub, and many 
servants are around to bring him his 
clothes. 


In the cities the rich children walk on the 
plazas in the cool, pleasant evenings, powder 
dabbed on their sweet faces, just as it is on 
their mammas’; and, as the band plays the 
National Hymn and ‘‘La Paloma,” and many 
other dreamy airs, they wave their little fans 
before their faces just as their mothers do, and 
the small sons swing their little sticks back 
and forth just as papa does. : 

The poor children line the curbings and fill 
up the narrow doorways, lifting their great 
eyes with a glad smile, and showing pearly 
teeth; for sugar cane (and all manage to get it) 
makes teeth very white. They wander around 
the plaza and beg from the foreigners, rais- 

ing their sweet voices and crying the only 
English phrase they know, ‘‘Good morning,” 
the same, whether it be noon or night, ‘Uno 


centavo, Senor,” they cry; and who can keep 
them back? 

Poor, uncomplaining, patient little creatures, 
living in a life of monotony! They are gentle- 
men always,—Perico, Juanito, Alfredo, Alej- 
andro, and hosts of others. They never fire 
stones at one, or cry out rude sentences. In- 
stead, they gaze steadfastly at you, rise slowly 
and come to you. They examine your gown 
or your purse, and ask the cost. 

‘‘What is mine, is yours,” they say, in sweet 
Spanish. 

‘‘Ah! chiquito, give me your eyes,” I say. 


WHAT MONEY CANNOT BUY. 
PY [i an disco: it is not true that a man 


can dispose of his money as he chooses. 

The purposes for which it can be used 

are strictly bounded. There are many things 

he cannot buy with it; for example, health, long 

life, wisdom, a cheerful spirit, a clear conscience, 
peace of mind, a contented heart. 

You never see the stock caled Happiness 

quoted on the exchange-—Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 


Pe, 


Conceit may puff a man up, but never prop 
him up. Ruskin. 


FAIRY FOLK, 


“Do I believe in fairy stories?” 
Darling, of course I do; 
In giants so tall, 
And Titania small, 
I believe in them all. 
Don’t you? 


“Was there ever any Red Riding Hood?” 
Oh, yes; without a doubt 
There are wolves to-day, 
To lead you astray. 
When they come in your way, 
Look out! 


“‘And was there really a Cinderella, 
With haughty sisters?” Why, yes, 
Ive met with her since; 
And, though proud ones may wince, 
She’ll marry the Prince, 
I guess. 


And the fairy folk will never, no, never, 
Refuse to help you along, 
If you form an alliance 
With first-class giants, 
And bid defiance 
To wrong. 


Love and Duty are real twin fairies, 
Beautiful, good, and true; 
By them we’re attended; 
By them we’re commended; 
I think they’re just splendid; 
Don’t you? 
Independent. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A FACE ON FIRE. 
(from the Rob and Aunt Elsa Stories.) 
BY JAC LOWELL, 


UNT Elsa sat by her pleasant window, 
pay sewing -busily. 

At the sound of footsteps she looked 
up and saw Rob standing in the doorway. 

““You look sober,” said Aunt Elsa. 
there any trouble?” 

Rob shook his head. ‘‘N-n-no,” he mut- 
tered. Then he crossed the room and climbed 
up to his seat on the wide window-sill. It was 
his favorite place when he wished to ‘‘have a 
talk.” 

But this time he said nothing. For some 
moments he sat perfectly still, watching the 
regular movement of Aunt Elsa’s round, white 
arm as she plied her needle. 

‘‘What makes you so quiet?” she asked, 
after a while. 

Rob shook his head and glanced out to the 
shady lawn. Presently he began to watch the 
needle and the arm again.. He seemed to have 
something which he wished, yet did not dare to 
say. He opened his mouth and tried to say it: 
““Hr—er—Aunt Elsa,—er’— But he closed 
his lips without ending the sentence. 

‘What do you wish to say, Rob?” asked 
Aunt Elsa, with a pleasant smile. 

“‘T_T just wanted to say,” said Rob, ‘‘that 
somebody opened the door of the chickens’ 
house and—and let them all out.’ Aunt Elsa 
stopped sewing. 

‘Let all the chickens out?” she asked. 

‘‘Er—yes,”’ stuttered Rob. 

“‘Opened the door and let them all out?” 

“*Wr—yes.” 
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Aunt Elsa puckered up her lips. 

‘““O—o—oh!” said she. ‘‘Who 
suppose did it?” 

Rob did not answer. 
lawn again. 

“Do you suppose John did it?” asked Aunt ° 
Elsa. 

‘“‘No. He’s gone after pond-lilies,” said Rob. 

“Do you suppose Jossie did it?” 

‘No. She’s up to Mary’s playing dolls.” 

‘Well, who do you suppose did do it?” 

Rob’s face began to grow very red. 

‘‘T_J—don’t””—. He paused. ‘‘Yes, I do 
know who did it!” he quickly added. 

‘*Well, who was it, dear?” 

Rob’s face grew redder still. He slid down 
from the sill, threw his arms around Aunt 
Elsa’s neck, and put his lips to her pretty ear. 

“Tt was me!” he whispered. 

Aunt Elsa held him off at arms’ length and 
looked into his great brown eyes, now wet with 
tears. 

“Tt was you?” she exclaimed, as if in deep 
surprise. ‘‘Why, I am astonished! I thought 
you just started to tell me that you didn’t 
know who did it. Are you sure it was you?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, auntie,” said Rob with childish 
honesty, ‘‘it really was me! I did start to say 
that I didn’t know who it was, but my face and 
head began to feel on fire and—and I couldn’t 
say it!” 

‘Well, you’re a good, honest boy,” said Aunt 
Elsa, drawing Rob closer till he leaned against 
her knee. ‘‘You meant to tell the truth, and 
that’s what you came in here for, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, but it was awful hard to tell it, and, 
honest, I’m afraid I wouldn’t have told it at 
all if it hadn’t been for that burning feeling that 
came just when I started to tell a lie.” 

A wise look lichted Aunt Elsa’s face. She 
always felt very, very happy when she saw that 
Rob had discovered some helpful truth for him- 
self. 

“Did your face ever feel that way before?” 
she asked. 

“‘T ean only remember once before,’ said 
Rob. ‘‘That was when I broke one of Granny 
Bailey’s windows, and she came and said, Who 
did it? and Jossie kept telling me not to answer. 
I was going to mind Jossie; but my face began to 
feel that hot, burning way, and I owned up.” 

**You said you broke the window?” 

“Yes; but then I cried, and they all laughed 
at me!” 

Rob’s lip shook. It was easy to see that he 
still regretted the tears. 

“Tt was nothing if you did ery,” said Aunt 
Elsa. ‘‘You told the truth, that was the im- 
portant thing.” 

“Important?” 
him. 

‘*That means that telling the truth was the 
right thing—the best thing. As long as you 
did that, the erying didn’t make much differ- 
ence. It really made it better, for you are a 
little fellow, you know. And I’m so glad that 
you've learned fo obey that ‘hot feeling’ in 
your face. It came just in time to stop you 
from telling a wrong story, didn’t it?” 

““Yes, just in time.” 

“‘See how useful it is, then. When you start 
to do or say something wrong, up comes this fire 
in your cheeks, and you know that you are on 
the wrong road. By andby, whenyou are older, 
you will hear people talk about conscience, that 
still, small voice which whispers in your soul. 
Perhaps you cannot quite understand that now, 
but you can understand the fire in your cheeks.” 

““Guess I can!” said Rob. ‘‘Oh, how it did 
burn!” 


do you 


He looked out to the 


The word seemed to trouble 


‘Yes, it is certainly a strong warning. It is 
a fire which is meant to burn. Never try to put 
it out. Never be ashamed of it; for, as long as 
it begins before the wrong action, you are safe. 
But, if you do not mind its warning, remember 
that you have not quenched the fire; for it will 
return to burn you with the pain of regret and 
sorrow. But, O Rob, I’m talking too much, 
I fear. Come, and we'll go shut up those poor 
little chicks before the eat sees them!” 

She got up and started out. 

“Don’t hurry, don’t hurry, Aunt Elsa,” said 
Rob, with a great laugh. 

‘‘Why not?” 

‘«Because they’re all safe enough now. They 
got into the gardens and began to peck, and then 
I saw what I had done, and spent ’most an hour 
getting them into their house again.” 

‘But you came and told me about it?” 

“Yes, ’cause I thought I’d feel better.” 

“*And do you?” 

“‘Oh, yes, a great deal better! I’m awful 
glad I learned about the burning face!” 

“‘So am IJ,” said Aunt Elsa, as she went back to 
her rocking-chair, ‘‘and, if you'd like to stay a 
while, I’ll read you a brand new story.” 

Rob climbed back onto the window-seat and 
prepared to listen. 


BOYS WANTED. 


Boys of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain, and power, 
Fit to cope with anything; 
These are wanted every hour. 


Not the weak and whining drones 
Who all trouble magnify, 

Not the watchword of “TI can’t,’’ 
But the noble one “ T’ll try.” 


Do whate’er you have to do 

With a true and earnest zeal; 
Bend your sinews to the task, 

“Put your shoulder to the wheel.” 


Though your duty may be hard, 
Look not at it as an ill; 

If it be an honest task, 
Do it with an honest will. 


In the workshop, on the farm, 
At the desk, where’er you be; 
From your future efforts, boys, 
Comes a nation’s destiny. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE KEYS OF RAINBOW-LAND. 
BY MABEL H. BARBER. 
Portals 


HE found herself in a flowered-sprinkled © 


meadow of most gorgeous beauty. She 
picked the blossoms, many of which had 
hearts of pure gold and dewdrops of diamonds. 
Pearls and rubies nestled among the leaves 
hidden from sight and dropping unexpectedly 
into her hands. She played among the flowers, 
enjoying their rich and delightful perfume. 
The hours passed very happily. But at last 
she looked timidly at the fairy, who swung on 
the blossoms overhead, and wondered if she 
might dare, after all her kindness, to ask one 
favor. 
The fairy understood and piped in her sweet 
voice, ‘Speak, little mortal.” 
Then Bobbett said, ‘“‘Fairy—dear, sweet, 
splendid fairy, I want just one thing. I’m 


lonesome—I want a playmate—if I might have 
—there is sad little Janet sitting under the tree.” 
Bobbett stopped abashed at her own boldness. 

The fairy laughed and clapped her hands. 
Then came a rustling of the leaves near Bob- 
bett, a whispering of the boughs and blossoms, 
a stir among the buds. The saucy birds stopped 
their twittering, and with Bobbett peered to 
see what strange thing should happen next in 
this land of wonders. They saw the leafage 
part: they saw some one step forth—not dreary 
little Janet, but a gay young prince, with laced 
coat and plumed hat in hand sweeping the 
ground. 

Then spoke the prince: ‘‘These many years 
I have been waiting under a spell of enchant- 
ment which could be broken only by a maiden 
possessing the three keys. Such a one has 
power to free me from the cruel bondage and 
to restore me again to the world of mortals.’’ 
The prince knelt and kissed Bobbett’s hand. 


When Bobbett returned laden with her won- 
derful gifts—fruit sweeter and more luscious 
than mortal had ever before tasted, flowers of 
wonderful beauty and delicate perfume, pre- 
cious stones twined in her hair and hanging from 
neck and arms, garments of rich texture, and 
with a gay and magnificent young prince by her 
side, she found Janet waiting in stormy temper 
under the tree. 

“Where have you been?” cried Janet, rub- 
bing her eyes and wondering if she had slept. 

“T have been—you could never, never guess, — 
I have been to Rainbow-land! Janet, dear, 
you said there was no such place,and I have 
been there, and I have seen it with my own 
eyes.” 

Janet opened her mouth to call her “Silly,” 
and to sneer at her and taunt her; but she 
checked herself because of the splendid prince, 
then too, the beautiful gifts—where did they 
come from? c 

So she said with mock sweetness: “Show me 
the way to Rainbow-land. I, too, would make 
the journey.” 

Bobbett pointed to the spot where she had 
seen the fairy, but now no beautiful rainbow 
queen was there. In her. place a little bent 
old woman bobbed and mumbled and beckoned 
to Janet. , 

“Ts that your beautiful fairy?” queried Janet, 
drawing back. She looked at Bobbett’s gifts, 
and her heart was full of envy. She stepped 
to the curb. The beautiful tints had faded 
from the spray. There was no shimmer of 
orange or purple or red. 

There seemed to be a dry pathway to the 
spot where the old woman stood holding up a 
crooked and beckoning finger. Janet stepped 
boldly over the curb; but the water, instead of 
dividing for her, dashed about her, wetting her 
skirts and threatening to drag her under. ; 

“Try your first key,’ croaked the withered 
dame. Janet drew from her girdle a key on 
which was written the single word ‘Envy.’ . 
She sought to fit it to the keyhole of the low 
pearl gate that barred the way. The key was 
too large and then too small. It was too broad 
and then too narrow. It was upside down and 
downside up, but it was never right. She heard 
the old dame laugh at her efforts. : 

“Try the path to the right,” her guide sug- 
gested. ‘It seems to lead to the same place.’’ 

Seeing nothing better to do, Janet reluc- 
tantly stepped into the opening beside the low 
pearl gate. After following the pathway a few 
steps, she found herself in an-orchard. Here 
fruits hung upon the trees within easy reach of — 
the hand, They were fair to look upon, in- 
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or: 
deed; but Janet felt afraid. They were not 
_ such as she had seen in Bobbett’s basket. 
A luscious-looking peach tempted her first. 
) Holding it in her hand, she tilted it this way 
and that; but, when she set her teeth into the 
red cheek that had hung toward the sun, it 
\ was as a bitter drug in her mouth. 


An orange hung like a great golden ball be-. 


_ fore her,and she tasted again. Its sour juices 
puckered her lips and tongue. 

| She wandered beneath the trees clasping 

_ her hands behind her back lest she should be 
tempted again. But for all that, when a great 
purple fig touched her shoulder, she could not 
resist. ‘Just this one,” she murmured. But 

_ the purple fig crumbled into dry ashes in her 
mouth. 

“The key was wrong,” she said to herself 
as she took it out and looked at the ugly little 
word. 

Again she saw the old woman and followed 
in her lead. 

To the right-she saw an archway, choked 
and half-hidden with thorns and brambles. 

“Your second key,’’? prompted her guide. 
She took from her basket a dull leaden key 

_ marked ‘‘Selfishness.’’? With a sigh she fitted 
it to the keyhole. To her surprise the brambles 
and thorns drew back, but only partially. 

_ They caught at her and tore her gown and 
scratched her hands. 

_ Here the scene was entirely changed. 

Flowers bloomed all about. The ground was 

_ thickly strewn with them. Great clusters of 
bloom pendant from the branches swayed in 

' the slight breeze. But, when she would have 
gathered them, they stung like nettles and the 
odor of them was suffocating. She looked 
about, seeking escape. The old woman beck- 
oned her, and she knew that she must obey. 

A little postern gate opened in the rocky 
wall of the field of mocking flowers. She had 
one key in her basket labelled “Gloom.” It 
fitted to the keyhole, and the heavy gate swung 
back. As she entered, it seemed all at once 
that night had fallen. The place was dark. 

_ Trees grew on every hand, but their branches 

were draped with low-hanging mosses that 

- made her shiver with fear. Queer featherless 

birds flitted from tree to tree. 

Janet drew back close within the shelter of 

_ the rocky wall. 

“‘T’ve had enough,” she pleaded with the old 

_ dame. “Let me return.” 

_ “nough,” echoed the woman, striking her 

_ staff upon the ground and startling forth the 

strange creatures that had their homes in the 

_ trees. “Enough? Do you not wish to re- 

ceive your gifts? Do you not wish to meet 
the prince?” ; 

| “No,” said Janet. ‘I see now that the gifts 
of Envy and Selfishness and Gloom can never be 
good gifts; and I do not wish to meet the prince 

of this sad land. But, when I return, Bobbett 
is good, and she shall show me how to obtain 
better keys in my basket, and perhaps some 

J day I may visit the rea] Rainbow-land.” 


The End. 


4 BE TRUE. 


Don’r you ever go hunting for pleasures, 
They cannot be found thus I know; 

Nor yet fall a-digging for treasures, 
Unless with the spade and the hoe, 


The bee has to work for the honey, 

The drone has no right to the food, 
And he who has not earned his money 
_ Will get out of his money no good. 
v/) 


a 


The ant builds her house with her labor, 
The squirrel looks out for his mast, 

‘And he who depends on his neighbor 
Will never have friends, first or last. 


In short, ’tis no better than thieving, 
Though thief is a harsh name to call, 

Good things to be always receiving, 
And never to give back at all. 


Know, this, too, before you are older, 
And all the fresh morning is gone, 

Who puts to the world’s wheel a shoulder 
Is he that will move the world on! 


To conscience be true, and to man true, 
Keep faith, hope, and love, in your breast, 

And, when you have done all you can do, 

Why, then, you may trust for the rest. 
Auicr Cary. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ROBIN FAMILY. 


BY LUCY BE. PRAY. 

WONDER. who of the young readers of 

Every Other Sunday have ever watched a 

pair of robins build their nest. I wonder if 
they know what material is used for the work 
of building the nest, and how many eggs are 
generally found there, and what is the color 
of them. Did you ever see a mamma robin 
feed her tiny baby birdies? It is interesting, 
I can assure you. 

One morning last May, while we were at 
breakfast, our attention was drawn to a robin 
that was flying back and forth from a tree in our 
yard to the house. Our curiosity led us to in- 
vestigate and learn the reason for her so doing; 
and, to our surprise, we found that the founda- 
tion for a nest, which afterward proved to 
be the home of five baby robins, had been laid 
on the cap over a window in the second story 
of our house. It was on the north side just 
under the eaves. 

It certainly was a curious location for a 
robin to select: for the home of her little ones. 
But I think the robin showed much wisdom 
in her action; for there no kitty could harm 
her, nor could the mischievous hands of some 
naughty boy or girl rob her nest. I hope the 
young people who read this paper will do all 
in their power to prevent any bird’s nest from 
being robbed of the eggs, or the birdies found 
therein. Mamma robin and her little ones 
were also protected from the cold rains, for I 
am told that hundreds of baby robins were 
destroyed in their homes during the heavy 
rains of last spring. 

The father and mother birds were about two 
weeks getting the home ready for occupancy, 
and they toiled hard and patiently for its com- 
pletion. It was interesting to watch them 
fly back and forth, bringing bits of dried grass, 
twigs, ‘strings, and mud; for they use mud to 
cement the other materials together. 

Bit by bit is brought, and mamma robin 
knows just where to lay each piece, which she 
does in a very workmanlike manner, pressing 
all together firmly with her tiny feet and wings. 
When the nest was finished, it was not so much 
a work of art as an illustration of service and 
permanence, for it is as hard as a rock. You 
cannot make any impression upon it. Although 
it is quite smooth on the inside, it is very rough 
and scraggly on the outside, and very unlike 


‘the dainty nest, so softly lined, which the 


humming-bird prepares for her tiny little ones. 


The mother bird showed much tact during 
the process of nest-building. If she was on 
the way to her nest with material for building, 
and she heard a voice or footsteps of a passer-by, 
she would immediately turn her course and fly 
to a tree near by, and, when all was quiet, pro- 
ceed with her work. If you wished to see 
mamma robin on her nest, you would have to 
get to your point of view very stealthily; for, 
if a window was opened or any one appeared 
suddenly in view, she quickly left the nest, 
and, if one attempted to get at the nest, she 
would scold and scold and scold, robin-fashion. 

After a while we found three lovely blue eggs, 
which were round at one end and somewhat 
pointed at the other, in the nest. Then after 
a little more patient waiting—about two weeks 
or so—we had the pleasure of seeing three baby 
robins, which seemed to me ’most all bills, and 
which they opened very wide whenever papa or 
mamma robin came near with something to 
eat. 

I watched the proceedings of this robin 
family rather closely, and felt quite repaid for 
my trouble when one morning I witnessed 
such a pretty picture of love and affection. 
It was the father and mother bird, each with a 
morsel of food in its mouth, standing on the 
edge of the nest looking down at their little 
ones. The head of each little bird was stretched 
up over the top of the nest with mouth wide 
open, ready for the food that was forthcoming. 

The birdies grew and stretched their wings 
each day until the nest was too small for them, 
and they were forced to leave home and learn 
to care for themselves. I did not see them 
leave, but saw them hopping around on the 
ground later, and the mamma bird feeding them. 
For some little time after the young robins 
leave their nest the mother bird cares for them. 
She finds the worm for them and drops it 
into their mouths, and by and by she leaves the 
worm on top of the ground, and the young bird 
picks it up, and soon the baby bird cares for 
itself. 

About two months after the first three eggs 
were laid, Mrs. Robin returned to her nest, 
and in a while three more lovely blue eggs 
were in the nest. And in due season there 
were more baby robins, but this time only 
two, which, after a training similar to that 
of the three older robins, were caring for them- 
selves. But one day our big yellow and white 
kitty, Rufus Choate by name, came up to the 
door with a dear young robin in his mouth. 
I think it was a member of this robin family 
I am telling you about, and this is all I know 
about them, 

I am sorry to tell you of such a wicked thing 
about my lovely kitty, but I am glad to report 
that he has very few faults. 


MOST FAMOUS SAYING. 


6 HAT is the most famous saying ever 
made by man?” an editor asked. 
Some thought that Czsar, some 
thought that Socrates, some that Lincoln, some 
that Nelson, had said the most memorable 
thing; but finally the palm was awarded to 
Euclid, the mathematician. 

Euclid went to Alexandria to teach Ptolemy 
Soter, the king of Egypt, mathematics. 
Ptolemy plodded at his problems a week or 
two, and then asked Kuclid impatiently if there 
was not some special shorter way by which he 
could be taught. 

“Sire,” Huclid answered, ‘‘there is no royal 
road to learning.’’ 
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HARACTER is higher than intellect. 
A great soul will be strong to live, as 
well as to think. 

RatepH Waupo EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


COMPILED BY MARIAN K. BROWN. 


E believe in the Fatherhood of God 
\ \ in a very real sense. It is more than 
a definition, a simile, a figurative 
term. It is a fact. We are very children of 
God by birth and being. We are not creatures 
of the clay, but kinsmen to the spiritual In- 
finite. God is our Father, giving to us the life, 
nature, and heritage of the divine. We are 
bound to Him by the bond of being as well as 
by the tie of love. As truly as our male parent 
is father in the flesh, God is Father in the spirit. 
He is very near and very dear to us. We ap- 
proach Him, not as subject to King, not as 
beggar to Benefactor, but as child to Father, 
having clear claiin to His love and care. Our 
prayer is not the plea for God’s divine charity: 
it is the reaching forth for our own divine right. 
Rey. C. W. Casson. 


He is not deaf 
To any cry sent up from earnest hearts; 
He hears and strengthens when He must deny. 
He sees us weeping over life’s hard sums; 
But, should He dry our tears and give the key, 
What would it profit us when school were done 
And not one lesson mastered? What a world 
Were this if all our prayers were granted! 

EitA WHEELER WILCOX. 


God has evidently created every soul for good- 
ness. He has carefully endowed it with inde- 
structible faculties looking that way. Every 
soul has an indestructible idea of right and 
wrong, producing the feeling of obligation on 
the one hand, of penitence or remorse on the 
other. Every soul has the tendency to wor- 
Ship, to look up to some spiritual power higher 
than itself. 

The sense of right and wrong, the delicacy 
of conscience, the feeling of moral obligation 
which is in us, we did not make ourselves. God 
gives it to us: He gives it anew all the time. 
It is his Holy Spirit dwelling in us, warning, 
advising, restraining, impelling us. It is in 
every human soul. This holy monitor, this 
sacred, solemn voice, is from grace, from love, 
It is the Father’s arm held round every child 
to keep him safe from evil. J. F. Cuark. 


“Tivery inward aspiration is His angel undefiled, 
And in every ‘O my Father!’ sleeps the answer, 
‘Here, my child!” 
Selected. 


WHERE IS GOD? 


“On, where is the sea?” the fishes cried, 

As they swam the crystal clearness through. 
“We've heard from of old of the ocean’s tide. 
And we long to look on the water’s blue. 
The wise ones speak of the infinite sea: 

Oh, who can tell us if such there be!” 


The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sung and balanced on sunny wings. 
And this was its song: ‘I see the light, 
I look o’er a world of beautiful things; 
But, flying and singing everywhere, 
In yain I have searched to find the air.” 
Minot J. Savaar. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


How is the New Year going? Where are 
the new resolutions? Are you keeping up 
good courage? ; 

The new months, after all, are the old months. 
They bear the same names as those of 1906, 
and they contain about the same lights and 
shadows as were found in the old ones. What, 
then, are we to do? Sit down and expect 
nothing different from what we have gone 
through? Nay! That were a bald, bare, 
bleak conclusion, 

Our young readers know better. There 
are new sunsets, new skies, new paths, new 
joys ahead, always. Out of the same daily 
hours we will weave the robe of a king. From 
the deep well of hope will we drink, and find 
its waters an elixir of life. 

The old is ever new, recast in the great 
Now. We ought to ripen. We can ascend. 
The next turn in the road may bring to view 
something wonderful. The Editor cherishes 
the friends, the memories, the experiences of 
the past, but his face is turned forward. 

In that spirit let us try to make 1907 our 
best, happiest, most memorable year! Hold 
on, hold out, hold fast! Keep facing the 
right way! 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


29. How did Jesus say that God should be 
worshipped? 

30. What does Paul say is ‘‘the fruit. of the 
Spirit”? 

31. Where in the New Testament is the say- 
ing, ‘‘The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak”? 

32. Name a Jew of Alexandria who ‘‘taught 
diligently the things of the Lord” at Ephesus. 

33. What did Jesus reply to the man who 
said, ‘‘Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest?” | 

34. Who said, ‘‘Love is the fulfilling of the 
law”? 

35. In what chapter of John does Jesus call 
himself ‘‘the good shepherd”? 


Answers 
To questions published Dec. 16, 1906. 


22. About 1384. John Wickliffe. 

23. That version of the Bible made by 
learned men appointed by King James to do this 
work. 

24, On parchment rolls. 

25. The list of books accepted by the councils 
of the Church as worthy to compose the New 
Testament. 

26. Yes. A popular edition of the New 
Testament Apocrypha contains 24 books; some 
authors state the number at 41. 

27. The word ‘‘septuagint” means seventy. 
The Septuagint is a Greek version of the Old 
Testament made by Jews in Alexandria, 

28. Mark. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Totepo, Ouro. 


Dear Editor,—I like to hear the stories in Every 
Other Sunday, as mamma reads them to me. Now 
T am learning ‘to read myself. In last Sunday’s 
paper we found the answers to all the puzzles ex- 


‘ 


cepting the charade, and I will send them to you, . 
I am seven years old, 
Your friend, 
Marauerite RIMBANY. 


ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 7, 11, 12, follows rain. 
My 1, 10, 7, 14, is a part of an entrance. 
My 3, 15, 7, 8, is the place we love best. 
My 5, 2, 6, 16, is a woman’s name. 
My 9, 13, 12, 9, is used for soap bubbles. 
My 4, 2, 15, 16, is mid-day. 
My whole was a lover of birds, 
MarGaRET GEORGE, 


DROPPED LETTERS. 


From suffering drop a letter and get what is used 
in the dairy, 

From a large number take away a letter and get 
one of the months, 

From what is opposite water take away a letter 
and get a boy. 

From opposite of cold take away a letter and get 
what is worn on the head. 

From constructed take away a letter ail get 
angry. 

From a monster take away a letter and get what 
comes from the mine. 

From a dandy take away a letter and get owed. 

From to thrash take away a letter and get to con- | 
fer a dignity. 

From a noose take away a letter and get to cut 
short. 

From great space take away a letter and get a — 
large vessel. Marruy Frost, 


ADDITIONS. 


App a letter to the first word to make the last. 

The — falls from the skies and makes the earth—. 

The — is failing in the —. 

The — was glad to help the —. 

The — died when put in the: — 

The — wished for —. ~~ a ae 
Brrr Brown, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 8. j 


Entama I[X.—Napoleon’s Defeat at Waseebaas 
CHarAapm.—Gardenia. ; 
Worp or THREE Svi1apiast-tOataenets 
Rrppie.— Yesterday. 


We have received answers to puzzles from Miss — 
Fiske, East Lexington, Mass.; Arthur Isley Bradley, — 
Cleveland, Ohio; Marguerite Rihbany, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Margaret George, an “interested reader,” ail 
if we would like an engima she has made. * Yes, 
we would, and puzzles of other kinds, also. 
4 
Physical bravery is an animal instinct. Moral — a 
bravery is a much higher and truer courage. 
WeENDELL PHILLIPS. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 


(A BI-WEBKLY). 
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The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunday is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district must send twenty 
cents additional for postage. All members of Sun- 
day Schools who subscribe for the paper will re- 
ceive their copies in the package sent to their 
schools. Twenty-two numbers constitute a volume. 
Publication is suspended in July and August. 
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